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CAROLINE  DALL  IN  CONCORD 


In  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Concord  Lyceum 
under  the  date  of  December  14,  1859,  there 
is  this  entry:  "A  Lecture  was  delivered 
before  the  Lyceum  by  Mrs.  Caroline  H. 
Dall,  of  Boston.  Subject.  Lives  of  Noted 
Women." 

Caroline  Healey  Dall  was  herself,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven,  a  woman  of  some  note. 
Married  at  twenty-two  to  the  Unitarian 
minister  Charles  Henry  Appleton  Dall,  she 
had  both  raised  a  family  and  made  a  car- 
eer, modeled  consciously  on  that  of 
Margaret  Fuller,  as  author,  lecturer,  and 
editor.  In  1854  she  had  edited  a  feminist 
journal  in  Boston,  The  Una*  The  follow- 
ing year,  when  her  husband  departed  for 
India  as  the  first  foreign  missionary  of 
American  Unitarianism,  she  had  stayed  be- 
hind. For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  preach- 
ed Unitarianism  to  the  Hindus  and  return- 
ed to  see  his  family  once  every  five  years. 
For  the  rest  of  her  life  she  wrote  and 
lectured.1 

Twenty-one  years  after  her  visit  to  Con- 
cord she  was  living  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
giving  free  lectures  on  morality  and  act- 
ing as  correspondent  for  The  Buffalo  Dally 
Courier .  Her  dispatch  for  April  14, 
1881,  reported  little  of  importance  in 
national  politics}  it  turned  instead  to 
the  recently  published  Early  Spring  in 
Massachusetts  and  to  some  memories  which 
that  book  called  forth. 

The  accuracy  of  those  details  in  her  rem- 
iniscence which  can  now  be  corroborated 
suggests  that  she  was  writing  from  her 
journal  or  from  an  extraordinarily  exact 
memory  and  argues  that  this  random  news- 
paper column  deserves  a  place  among  the 
records  of  Thoreau,  Emerson,  and  the  Con- 
cord Lyceum. 

i The  pure  sweet  books  of  Thoreau  are  a 
great  addition  to  our  literature.  When 
I  read  them  I  always  hear  his  own  sweet 
sensitive  voice  and  am  conscious  of  the 
shyness  that  half  regrets  they  should  be 
printed.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Thor- 
eau I  heard  him  read  one  of  his  "Autumn" 
papers  in  Harry  Blake's  parlor  in  Worces- 
ter. If  it  is  good  to  read  these  things 
for  one's  self,  it  was  still  bett»f  to 
hear  him  read  them.  Never  since  have  I 
been  in  the  country  at  that  season  when 
his  description  of  the  royal  ranks  of  the 
purple  poke  berries  and  the  steady  beam- 
ing of  the  yellow  hank  weed  on  the  hill- 
side has  not  risen  in  my  mind.  He  fas- 
cinated overy  one  of  us,  and  yet  he  had 
been  so  hard  to  persuade  I  This  may  have 
been  in  1858. 2  In  December,  1859,  I  went 
up  to  Concord  to  give  a  lecture  before 


the  Lyceum.  I  took  tea  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Emerson,  and  as  a  literary  lecture  from 
a  woman  was  at  that  time  an  almost  untried 
experiment,  there  was  a  little  question 
at  table  as  to  who  of  the  Concord  people 
would  come  out  to  hear.  "I  suppose," 
said  Mr.  Sanborn,  "that  Thoreau  will 
come?"  "No,"  said  Mr.  Emerson.  "I  saw 
him  this  morning.  He  says  women  never 
have  anything  to  say  I"  And  at  that  Mrs. 
Emerson  and  I  laughed  merrily,  for  it  was 
the  last  charge  that  we  should  have  ex- 
pected anyone  to  bring  against  us. 

•In  due  time  we  went  to  the  hall.  I 
think  I  was  about  a  third  through  when  I 
saw  a  person  enter  who  looked  like  a 
working  man.  He  had  on  a  green  baize 
jacket,  and  seated  himself  on  the  end  of 
the  very  last  bench  by  the  door. 

•I  am  always  in  the  habit  of  speaking  to 
the  remotest  auditor,  and  so  I  began  to 
talk  to  him,  and  as  I  talked  he  edged 
nearer  and  nearer  till  at  last  he  was  so 
close  to  the  platform  that  I  lost  sight 
of  him  and  forgot  him  altogether.  At 
the  close  of  the  lecture  I  came  down  to 
grasp  the  hands  of  waiting  friends  and 
found  myself  directly  behind  the  green 
jacket.  Emerson  was  in  the  front  and  my 
ears  caught  the  words:  "Why,  Thoreau,  I 
thought  you  was  not  coming,"  and  the  re- 
ply: "But  this  woman  had  something  to 
say."  He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had 
been  on  the  river  all  day  and  dropped  in 
on  his  way  home^  to  see  what  I  looked 
like  and  "had  to  say."  I  thought  it  a 
pleasant  victory  then,  for  he  waited  to 
persuade  me  to  remain  over  the  next  day 
and  spend  it  at  his  home  with  himself, 
his  mother  and  sister. 

'It  was  a  day  I  shall  never  forget, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  charming  talk. 
We  were  good  comrades  all.  Before  I 
left  he  showed  me  a  superb  set  of  Hindu 
classics,  fitted  into  a  polished  box, 
which  had  been  sent  him  by  an  English 
gentleman,  *  to  whom  he  made  Walden 
waters  sweet.  His  eyes  sparkled  as  they 
looked  at  his  treasure,  and  I  asked  him 
if  he  could  read  them.  "Oh,  nol"  he 
said.  "And  will  you  not  learn,"  I  asked. 
"For  what  good?"  he  answered.  "Now  this 
box  holds  everything;  then  I  might  find 
it  very  empty."  It  was  that  same  week, 
I  think,  that  I  asked  Emerson  if  he  had 
read  something  new  in  German,  and  he  said 
that  he  "did  not  care  to  read  anything 
that  was  not  written  in  English." 

•How  glad  I  am  now  that  I  staid  at  Thor- 
eau' s  request.  It  was  the  only  whole  day 
I  was  ever  able  to  spend  with  the  three 
whom  death  soon  began  to  separate.' 

FOOTNOTES 

(1)  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biog- 
raphy. Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 

(2)  It  was  February  22,  1859.  See  Writ- 
ings. VI,  350. 

(3)  On  December  13,  Thoreau  wrote  in  his 
Journal  that  he  had  walked  to  Fair  Haven 
Pond  on  the  river:  "My  first  true  winter 
walk  is  perhaps  that  which  I  take  on  the 
river,  or  where  I  cannot  go  in  the  summ- 
er." Journals  XIII,  22.  He  made  no 
commenS  on  the  lady  or  what  she  had  had 
to  say. 


(4)  Thomas  Cholmondeley,  a  nephew  of 
Bishop  Heber,  had  come  to  see  Emerson  in 
August,  1854,  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  Emerson 

persuaded  him  to  stay  in  Concord,  and  he 
lived  there  with  the  Thoreaus,  a  frequent 
walking  companion  of  Thoreau  and  Ellery 
Charming,  until  early  in  1855  when  his 
conscience  drew  him  back  to  England  to 
volunteer  for  service  in  the  Crimean  War. 
Before  leaving  for  the  Crimea,  Thoreau 
wrote,  "he  busied  himself  in  buying,  and 
has  caused  to  be  forwarded  to  me  by  Chap- 
man, a  royal  gift,  in  the  shape  of  twenty- 
one  distinct  works  (one  in  nine  volumes, 
—  forty-four  volumes  in  all),  almost  ex- 
clusively relating  to  ancient  Hindoo  lit- 
erature, and  scarcely  one  of  them  to  be 
bought  in  America.  ...  1  have  arranged 
them  in  a  case  which  I  made  in  the  mean- 
while, partly  of  river  boards.  I  have 
not  dipped  far  into  the  new  ones  yet. 
One  is  splendidly  bound  and  illuminated. 
They  are  in  English,  French,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Sanscrit.  I  have  not  made 
out  the  significance  of  this  godsend 
yet."  Writings.  VI,  236-237,  270-271. 


—  Joseph  Slater 

Rutgers  University 


THCREAU,  F.D.R.,  AND  "FEAR" 

William  0.  Hassett,  in  "The  President 
Was  My  Boss"  published  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  November  28,  1953,  wrote 
that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  did  not  in- 
clude "the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear 
is  fear  itself"  in  the  original  draft  of 
his  first  inaugural  address  and  that  the 
phrase  was  written  in  some  time  just  be- 
fore delivery. 

As  they  rode  the  train  back  to  Washing- 
ton after  Mr.  Roosevelt* s  death,  Mr. 
Hassett  talked  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  about 
the  funeral  services.  It  was  known  that 
the  President  "desired  to  be  buried  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  Hyde  Park,"  and  "Mrs. 
Roosevelt  said  that  the  quotation  about 
fear  should  be  inscribed  on  the  tomb  to 
be  erected  at  the  grave,  but  after  the 
funeral  a  brief  memorandum  in  F.D.R.'s 
handwriting  was  found  directing  that  the 
memorial  bear  only  his  name  and  Mrs* 
Roosevelt's  and  the  years  of  birth  and 
death — nothing  else." 

Mr.  Hassett  concluded  that  it  was  fortun- 
ate that  F.O.R.  had  made  the  provision  in 
his  will  "because  it  was  eventually  dis- 
covered that  his  quotation  about  fear  had 
been  borrowed — no  doubt  unconsciously — 
from  Thoreau."  Howard  Zahniser  of  the 
Wilderness  Society,  Hassett  says,  dis- 
covered that  Thoreau  had  written  in  1851 
"nothing  is  so  much  to  be  feared  as 
fear."  (pp.  38-39) 

Samuel  I.  Rosenman  in  Working  with  Roose- 
velt (New  York,  1952)  provides  more  evi- 
dence concerning  Roosevelt's  indebted- 
ness to  Thoreau.  Judge  Rosenman  says  that 
the  "fear"  sentence  was  not  in  the  early 
drafts  of  the  address  but  that  it  was  In- 


serted before  the  final  typing  on  March 
3.  Judge  Rosenman  always  assumed  that 
the  "fear"  sentenoe  was  just  one  of 
F.D.R.'s  "happy  thoughts"  and  never  asked 
the  President  about  it.  Rosenman  now 
feels  that  the  sentence  might  have  been 
original  with  F.D.R.  but  that  it  "bears 
a  striking  resemblance"  to  Thoreau' s 
statement. 1  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  told  Mr. 
Rosenman  "one  of  her  friends  had  given 
the  President  a  copy  of  some  of  Thor- 
eau' s  writings  shortly  before  the  day  of 
inauguration,  and  that  it  was  in  his 
suite  at  the  hotel  while  the  speech  was 
being  polished."  Since  "Roosevelt  fre- 
quently picked  up  a  book  at  his  bedside 
far  brief  reading  before  turning  out  the 
lights,"  Rosenman  speculates,  "It  may  be 
that  in  this  way  he  came  across  the 
phrase,  it  stuck  in  his  mind,  and  found 
its  way  into  this  speech."   (pp. 90-91) 

The  only  copy  of  Thoreau' s  writings  among 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  books  in  the 
Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde  Park  is  Walden. 
Grosset  and  Dunlap  cl910   (Univeral 
Library  Series)  autographed  on  the  fly- 
leaf by  F.D.R.  as  follows: 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Hyde  Park 

1940 

Papers  in  the  Library  do  not  indicate 
when  or  how  the  volume  came  into  the 
President's  possession,  but  Mr.  Herman 
Kahn,  Director  of  the  Library,  feels  "it 
is  probable  that  it  was  sent  to  him  a 
short  time  before  he  autographed  it."  2 
Walden  itself  does  not  contain  the  "fear" 
statement,  and  Clifford  Johnson  in  the 
"Introduction"  to  the  Grosset  &  Dunlap 
edition  does  not  reproduce  the  phrase; 
therefore,  the  edition  in  the  Roosevelt 
collection  could  not  possibly  have  been 
the  one  Roosevelt  was  reading  in  1933. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  does  not  remember  what  ed- 
ition of  Thoreau's  works  her  husband  was 
reading  in  1933 V     it  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  F.D.R.  had  at  his  bedside 
Thoreau's  Journal  with  the  "fear"  entry 
of  September  7,  1851.  It  is  more  likely, 
however,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  saw  the  quo- 
tation in  a  collection  of  Thoreau  with 
Emerson's  Biographical  Sketch"  which  does 
contain  the  "fear"  sentenoe.  Houghton 
Mifflin  editions  of  Walden  in  1897  and 
1898  contain  Emerson's  "Biographical 

Sketch"  and  are  possible  editions 
Roosevelt  could  have  read. 

George  Hendrick 


University  of  Colorado 
Boulder 

FOOTNOTES 

1-For  additional  comments  on  the  origin  on 
the  origin  of  the  "fear"  statement  see 
New  York  Tijnes  1/26/47,  VI,  27:1}  2/9/47, 
VI,  27:2;  3/9/47,  VI,  25*2;  3/23/47,  VI, 
33:2. 

^Letter  of  Herman  Kahn  to  George  Hendrick 
May  29,  1956. 

^Letter  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  George  Hen- 
drick May  16,  1956. 


THE  SAVE  WALDEN  COMMITTEE GH 

The  Save  Walden  Committee  reports  that 
the  injunction  against  the  erection  of  a 
100-foot  bathhouse  and  the  construction  of 
a  hard-top  road  to  the  Pond's  edge  is  still 
in  force. 

Judge  Felix  Porte  of  the  Superior  Court 
has  requested  the  appointment  of  a  Master 
to  hear  and  pass  upon  the  points  of  law 
involved  in  the  suit.   He  will  then  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Mass.  Supreme  Court  for 
decision. 

These  proceedings  will  take  time  and 
money.   The  Committee  feels  that  both 
principle  and  issue  involved  justify  this 
effort.   Contributions  are  still  welcome. 

Recent  endorsers  include  Prof.  Edward 
W.  Forbes,  the  Trustees  of  Reservations 
(Mass.),  and  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English. 

■5»-  *!$■  -ir 

Add  to  previous  publicity  items  on 
the  Save  Walden  Campaign:  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY' 
Nov.,  1957;  BOSTON  HERALD,  Oct.  27;  CON- 
CORD JOURNAL,  Sept.  19;  HARTFORD  TIMES, 
Nov.  2;  LONDON  TIMES,  Aug.  29;  NEW  BEDFORD 
STANDARD  TILES,  Sept  8,  Oct  20;  NEW  YORK 
TIMES,  Dec  15;  SPORTS  ILLUSTRATED,  Oct. 
28;  VITAL  ISSUES,  Nov;  WALT HAM  NEWS 
TRIBUNE,  Nov  11. 

Copies  of  the  November  number  of  VITAL 
ISSUES  devoted  to  the  Walden  Pond  case 
are  included  in  the  distribution  of  this 
bulletin  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the 
Wilderness  Society. 

Roland  Robbins  (R.F.D.,  Concord,  Mass.) 
has  offered  to  contribute  to  the  Save  Walden 
Committee  the  entire  income  from  the  sale 
of  200  copies  of  his  book  DISCOVERY  AT 
WALDEN.   Copies  may  be  ordered  directly 
from  him  at  $2.50  each. 

NOMINATIONS  .... 

The  nominating  committee  (Ralph  Chap- 
man, 67  Main  St.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and 
Mrs.  Leslie  Anderson,  Nine  Acre  Corner, 
Concord,  Mass.)  have  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing nominations  for  next  year's  offi- 
cers: president,  J.  Lyndon  Shanley;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Herbert  Hosmer;  secretary 
treasurer,  Walter  Harding. 

Prof.  Shanley  is  a  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  and  associate  dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  Northwestern 
University.   He  is  the  author  of  THE  MAK- 
ING OF  WALDEN,  published  last  summer  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press  (See  re- 
view in  Bulletin  61)  and  was  a  speaker 
at  our  1954  annual  meeting. 

Nominations  for  executive  committee 
will  be  submitted  in  a  later  bulletin. 
Members  wishing  to  submit  additional 
nominations  for  any  office  should  com© 
municate  with  Mr.  Chapman  immediately. 

1958  ANNUAL  MEETING  .  .  . 

The  1958  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
will  be  held  on  Saturday  July  12  in  Con- 
cord, Mass.  Edwin  Way  Teale  will  deliver 
the  presidential  address  on  "Henry  Tho- 
reau  and  the  Realms  of  Time."  More  spe- 
cific details,  including  other  speakers, 
will  be  listed  in  the  spring  bulletin. 


In  response  to  our  inquiry  in  the  Fall 
bulletin,  Dr.  Fred  S.  Piper  of  Lexington, 
Mass.,  writes  that  he  owns  two  Thoreau 


penholders  with  the  word  "Thoreau"  stamped 
on  the  wood  in  silver. 

The  Abernethy  Library  of  Mid die bury  Col- 
lege has  recently  acquired  a  one -page  MS 
work-sheet  for  CAPE  COD  which  includes 
material  printed  on  pp.  29,  31  of  the  Walden 
Edition. 

The  cost  of  printing  this  bulletin  was 
covered  by  the  life  membership  of  Mr.  Eric 
Parkman  Smith  of  Concord.   Life  membership 
in  the  Thoreau  Society  is  $25.00. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  owns  a 
MS  letter  from  Horace  Greeley  to  C.  Chauncey 
Burr,  written  in  New  York  on  May  19,  1848, 
which  says  in  part,  "I  shall  send  an  article 
from  Thoreau  of  Concord.   Though  not  in  the 
Reforming  vein,  it  is  full  of  Poetry  and 
Nature.   Shall  I  send  it  before,  or  bring 
it  with  me  when  I  come  to  Philadelphia  on 
the  5th  of  June?"  The  article  was  probably 
"Ktaadn  and  the  Maine  Woods"  which  Greeley 
was  trying  to  get  published  for  Thoreau  and 
which  finally  appeared  in  the  UNION  MAGA- 
ZINE for  November,  1848.   We  are  indebted 
to  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  New 
York  City,  for  permission  to  print  this 
excerpt. 

When  AMERICAN  FORESTS  (December,  1957) 
asked  nine  nationally  known  conservation- 
ists for  "a  statement. . .on  the  book  or 

books  which  have  had  the  most  significant 
influence  on  your  life  and  work  as  a  con- 
servationist, four  out  of  the  nine  cited 
Thoreau. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  THOREAU  BIBLIOGRAPHY--WH 

Anderson,  Katherine  F.   "Thoreau"  in  THE 
SEER  OF  CONCORD.   Harold  Vinal  Press, 
1928.   p.  26.   A  sonnet. 

Buranelli,  Vincent.   "The  Case  Against 
Thoreau."   ETHICS,  LXVII  (July,  1957), 
257-268.   One  of  the  most  provocative 
denunciations  of  Thoreau  yet  to  appear. 
Although  it  repeats  the  old  charges 
that  he  lacks  humor  and  that  everyone 
couldn't  go  to  live  at  Walden  Pond,  it 
does  make  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  his 
philosophy. 

Carter,  G.  F.   "Thoreau,  the  Great  Trans- 
cendentalist."   LITERARY  COLLECTOR. 
October,  1904.   An  essay. 

Fadiman,  Clifton.   "The  Works  of  Thoreau." 
in  AMERICAN  PANORAMA.   Edited  by  Eric 
Larrabee.   New  York  University  Press, 
1957.   p.  326.   #4.95. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  recently  de- 
cided to  distribute  sets  of  350  books 
"illustrative  not  only  of  good  American 
writing  but  of  the  entire  range  of  Amer- 
ican thought"  to  various  libraries  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  to  aid  *n  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  American  people. 
AMERICAN  PANORAMA  has  been  issued  as  a 
key  to  this  set  and  each  volume  of  the 
350  is  evaluated  briefly  by  an  outstand- 
ing American  critic.   Canby' s  edition  of 
THE  WORKS  OF  THOREAU  was  chosen  as  one 
of  the  350,  and  Fadiman  was  asked  to  e- 
valuate  it.   It  is  his  conclusion  that, 
"It  is  possible  that  he  [Thoreau]  will 
outlast  all  other  American  writers  of 
the  past  150  years." 

Gozzi,  Raymond.   TROPES  AND  FIGURES:  A 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY  OF  DAVID  HENRY  THO- 
REAU.  Ann  Arbor:  University  Microfilms. 
&6.20.   New  York  University  Ph.D.  dis- 
sertation. 

.   The  Same.   DISSERTATION  ABSTRACTS. 

1957.   p.  1553. 

Harvey,  Victoria.   "Thoreau' s  Trees." 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR.   Date  not 
given.   A  poem. 


Huth,  Hans.   NATURE  AND  THE  AMERICAN. 
Berkeley:  Univ.  of  Calif.  Press,  1957. 
250  pp.   $>7.50.   A  masterly  study  of 
the  changing  attitudes  towards  nature 
of  the  American  people  over  three  cen- 
turies.  Much  on  Thoreau.   "However 
valuable  in  theory  transcendental  doc- 
trines had  been  in  the  development  of 
the  philosophy  of  nature  as  formulated 
by  Emerson,  with  Thoreau' s  work  in  ob- 
serving nature  these  ideas  would  never 
have  received  that  kind  of  specific  in- 
terpretation which  made  it  possible  for 
a  widespread  public  to  absorb  them'.'(p.95) 

Jones,  Joseph.   "Transcendental  Grocery 
Bills:  Thoreau' s  WALDEN  and  Some  Aspects 
of  American  Vegetarianism."   UNIV.  OF 
TEXAS  STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH,  XXXVI  (1957), 
141-154.   Demonstrates  that  Thoreau' s 
ideas  on  vegetarianism  were  fairly  com- 
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